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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 
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SPIRITUAL TALKS OF 

Belur Math, April 24, 1932 

Today being Sunday, the devotees have 
been pouring in in almost a continuous stream 
since morning, allowing Mahapurush Maharaj 
not a moment of rest. Yet he carried on con- 
versation on spiritual matters with all in a 
happy mood. All returned with their hearts 
full. At about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
a monk came in with a prominent devotee of 
Calcutta, and the talk turned to matters re- 
lated with the forthcoming birth centenary 
celebrations of the Master in 1936. To give 
a rough idea of the celebrations, the monk 
said that they would last for a long time and 
would be performed in various ways’through- 
out India at hundreds of places. Arrange- 
ments had been made for celebrations outside 
India as well — in Europe, America, and other 
places. The main aim of the celebrations 
was the propagation of the message of the 
Master throughout the world. Along with 
all that, a plan had also been drawn up for 
exhibition of Indian culture, arts, etc. And 



SWAMI SHI VAN AND A 

a scheme was under discussion for holding a 
Parliament of Religions by inviting represent- 
atives from all countries. Besides, there was 
a scheme of preparing a memorial volume 
which would contain articles on various sub- 
jects from the pens of one hundred Indian 
scholars. He concluded by saying that the 
work, to begin with, would be started thus, 
and would be gradually expanded in accord- 
ance with public response, and the directions 
from the elders like Mahapurushji. 

Mahapurushji was very much delighted to 
hear the plan of the centenary celebrations 
and remarked : That’s a fine idea ; it will 

all lead to an excellent result. The message 
of the incarnation for this age will be spread 
in various countries, and many people will be 
benefited thereby. Now, plunge into the 
work wholeheartedly with prayers to the 
Master.’ 

Tt will require a great amount of money’, 
said the monk. ‘The greatest worry is about 
the money ; I don’t know from, where it will 
come.’ 
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‘As to that, my son, the money will come 
of itself', assured Mahapurushji. ‘You need 
have no worry on that score. This is the 
work of God Himself. Does His work wait 
for anything ? Have full faith in Him, un- 
shakable faith. He will have His own work 
accomplished ; we are mere tools. You will 
see that every scheme will be perfectly ac- 
complished in unseen ways/ 

‘Maharaj, you please bless us a little that 
this scheme may succeed', implored the monk 
earnestly. 

‘How can you speak of blessing ?’ inter- 
vened Mahapurushji, in rather an excited 
mood' and emotional tone. ‘For isn't it my 
father's work ? How can you talk of bless- 
ing ? As for ourselves, we are merely his 
servants, his slaves. I assure you, it will all 
work out excellently, all will be successful — 
rest assured as to that.' Saying thus, his 
mind seemed to have taken flight to an un- 
known domain ; he looked very thoughtful 
and remained speechless for a while. This 
spread a spell of silence over all and the 
whole room became hushed. Then, the monk 
and his companion rose up, saluted Maha- 
purushji, and prepared to depart, when 
Mahapurushji said softly : ‘Take some 

money from me as an opening contribution 
for the Centenary Fund.’ He directed one 
of the attendants to bring ten rupees, which 
he took in his own hand, and then, making 
the money over to the monk, said : ‘Good- 

bye ; be at ease. There will be no dearth of 
money by his grace, everything will be all 
right.' 

When they all had left, Mahapurushji sat 
silently, deep in his own mood. A little while 
before evening, he looked at the attendant 
and, speaking as if to himself, said : ‘The 

centenary celebration of the Master will be a 
very grand affair, even grander than what 
they are expecting. I have thought over the 
matter and am convinced that the whole 
country will be astir with his message. This 
body will not last till then ; but you will see 
what a tremendous affair it will be. All this 



is coming to pass according to his own 
wish.' 

At about half past eight at night, an old 
monk of the Order entered Mahapurushji’s 
room, made his obeisance to him, and said : 
‘The crowd today was really great. I at- 
tempted twice or thrice to come to you, but 
drew back at the sight of the people rushing 
in. It must have been very strenuous to you. 
How do you feel now ?’ 

‘You ask me about the body ?' asked Maha- 
purushji. ‘But to tell you the truth, often 
enough, I have not the slightest idea that I 
have a body. But when you come and make 
enquiries about my health, I feel that I have 
to say something, and hence speak out 
impromptu whatever comes uppermost to 
the mind. Besides, who indeed cares so much 
for all that ? All that I find delight in is 
to see you and the devotees come, with whom 
I can talk about the Master, and the rest of 
the time I spend in thoughts of him. That 
alone keeps me happy. I am fully ready to 
return to him ; but he alone knows why the 
call is deferred as yet. Now and then I am 
struck with wonder at this strange divine 
disport of his. How great, for instance, was 
Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) ! But him 
he took away so prematurely ! Just think of 
the great amount of good Swamiji could have 
done if he were spared. And then think of 
Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) . Him also 
he took away. But me he has left behind for 
his work. I am nothing in comparison with 
them. He alone knows his own plan. He 
has left me alone, and I have to face so many 

* V 

situations. When the direct disciples of the 
Master leave one by one, I feel as though the 
ribs on my chest fall off one by one. But I 
have to bear it all. For there's none with 
whom I can share my grief.' 

‘The longer you are with us, sir,’ put in the 
monk, ‘the better is it for us. Just look at 
the number of devotees coming to you to get 
solace; and we, too, live a care-free life just 
because you are with us. The power of the 
Master’s organization is now working with 
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you as its centre. Now that many of his sons 
have departed, the Master has kept you be- 
hind for guiding us.’ 

Belur Math, April 27, 1932 

While reading the magazine Asia, published 
from the U.S.A., Mahapurushji came across 
the news that unemployment had been abol- 
ished by law in Russia. This delighted him 
very much, and he said : ‘Bravo, well done ! 

Such news gives one real delight. Alas, just 
look at the sorrowful plight of the labourers 
in India ! Who ever thinks of the poor in a 
dependent country ? Will they never have 
better days P Master, please do something 
for them. For you came for the poor and 
the afflicted, to be sure.” As he spoke, he 
became overwhelmed with feeling and re- 
mained silent for a while. Then he added : 
‘But it will surely come to pass, some way will 
surely be found out. Swamiji declared that 
this was the age for the rise of the Sfidra 
power. And one can notice the symptoms 
already. A new consciousness is stirring the 
labouring classes all over the world ; India, 
too, will not be left behind. No external force 
will be able to hinder this power ; for behind 
this lies a divine power — the spiritual struggles 
undertaken by the incarnation for this age. 
It was Swamiji alone who foresaw the innu- 
merable ways in which the power of the 
Master would find its outlet through diverse 
channels in diverse modes ; few others could 
visualize them. Just before his passing away, 
the Master communicated his spiritual power 
to Swamiji and declared : “I now become 

bankrupt by transferring all that to you.” 
And he entrusted Swamiji with the mission of 
propagating the message for the age. Strength- 
ened by that force, Swamiji, too, worked 
for the good of the world. The ideas he left 
behind will work themselves out in various 
countries through various channels and 
through various persons. As a result, all the 
countries will have all-round development.’ 

When an initiated boy disciple of his came 
in and saluted him, he affectionately told him 



to sit in front. After enquiring about his 
health, he asked : ‘Do you practise japa 

regularly ? You must do so with all earnest- 
ness. Never forget to make your japa , do 
you understand ? The Master is the incarna- 
tion for this age. When you go on repeating 
his name, your mind will be filled with untold 
joy. Pray to him with all your heart : 
“Master, I am a boy ; I know nothing. Be 
kind to me ; fill my heart with faith and 
devotion, and reveal to me your own reality.” 
That will bring you full success. Call on him 
unceasingly and with sincere imploration. 
When you meditate, you should think that 
your guru is looking at you with affection and 
you are looking at him with love. Success 
doesn’t come in a day. Go on practising 
like this with a simple heart, and everything 
will come all right/ Then he offered the 
boy some sweets and fruits that had been 
offered to the Master and made him eat these 
in his front. When he went out to the 
terrace to wash his hands and mouth, Maha- 
purushji remarked : ‘The boy has promising 

signs ; he will succeed. We can study people 
from their very look. The Master taught 
us such things. It is not enough to have 
merely nice outer expressions ; the true signs 
of devotion are different/ 

A certain devotee saluted him and 
told him of his difficulty thus : ‘Sir, I 

have been practising japa and meditation ; 
but I fail to derive any joy from these. I also 
fail to concentrate my mind. Kindly bless 
me, and instruct me so that I may derive joy/ 

‘Is it so easy, my son, to derive such joy 
from japa and meditation V intervened Maha- 
purushji. ‘It comes from long practice. You 
have to practise hard. The mind must be 
pure. The more intimate the relation you 
can have with God, and the more you can 
love Him, the more joy you will get. God’s 
name and God Himself are non-different. He 
is full of love, full of bliss ; the more you can 
think of Him, the more blissful you will be. 
But nothing can be had with a restless mind. 
Go on practising japa, meditation, and prayer 
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intensely ; and you will find that you have 
acquired a fresh energy in body and mind, 
and gradually, you will have a stronger liking 
for His name. The mind generally remains 
scattered in many objects. That scattered 
mind has to be gathered together and con- 
centrated on the object of meditation. 
Pray earnestly ; prayer is very helpful. When 
you feel that you cannot engage yourself in 
japa and meditation, you should then pray 
earnestly and sincerely. You should also 
come here now and then to talk with the 
monks ; that will strengthen your mind 
greatly. When you come to the monks, you 
should talk with them about God, and that 
with sincere devotion. If, on the contrary, 
you talk of other things, you gain nothing 
thereby ; on the other hand, you waste the 
monks’ time on trivials. The main thing 
that matters is to live with God in various 
ways, and for ever, with the help of japa , 
meditation, prayer, spiritual thought, study 
of scriptures, and discourses about God. Well, 
can you do one thing ? Go immediately to 
the shrine and pray to him standing in his 
front. Say : '‘Master, you save me ; I am 

helpless and ignorant. Lord, be merciful to 
me, take pity on me, make me strong. One 
of your sons himself has sent me to you.” 
Pray piteously like this, and he will take pity ; 
he will fill your heart with joy.’ 

In the afternoon, his letters were being read 
out. When a letter from a certain devotee 
was read, he remarked : ‘That’s just as it 

should be. If one has that kind of true 
earnestness, one need have no more uncer- 
tainty. Write to him : 'Weep sincerely, 

call on Him ardently and piteously ; feel the 
sorrows of the world as deeply as you can ; 
be on fire as it were ; and then only will 
realization come.” The Master used to say : 
“The worldly people cry eversomuch for their 
wives and children ; but how often do they 
weep for God ?” One that weeps under the 
thought that he has not been vouched the 
vision of God is a really fortunate man. He 
has already been vouchsafed the mercy of 



God ; there can be no doubt as to that. Is it 
so easy to get peace ? How can peace come 
so long as one does not become enlightened ? 
The real peace comes only when the mind 
becomes absorbed in Him, not earlier. This 
is not a thing to come all of a sudden ; one 
has to persevere diligently like any born 
farmer (who does not become dejected by re- 
peated failures, but sticks to his farm, come 
what may) .’ 

One disciple had prayed to him that he 
might be granted pure love to the lotus feet 
of the Master even in this life. In answer, he 
directed it to be written : T am very de- 

lighted to learn, my son, that you feel a 
sincere desire in your mind for acquiring 
true love and faith at the lotus feet of the 
Master. Pray to him most fervently. He 
knows one’s heart. He knows what he should 
give to his devotee and when. Continue to 
remain at his feet, taking refuge in him. A 
true devotee does not worry about this birth 
or that. That’s all a very low idea. Rather 
pray to the Master for full faith, devotion, 
and love. Don’t talk to him about this birth 
or that. May you be filled with faith, devo- 
tion, and love — that is all that I pray for. A 
true devotee’s prayer will be this : 

“O Destroyed of hell ! Wherever I may 

have my residence — 
In heaven, hell, or this earth, according 

to Thy wish, 

This is the prayer I most prefer to submit 
That in birth after birth 
I may have unshakable devotion at your 

lotus feet.” 

If one has unshakable love at his feet, every 
place becomes heaven to him, everything is 
then full of bliss.’ 

In answer to another disciple’s letter, his 
reply ran thus : ‘Anyone who longs for the 

Lord gets Him. But the longing must be 
real. The call must be earnest and unequiv- 
ocal ; then only does He reveal Himself. 
The Master used to say : “God is like the 

moon — an uncle (or a near one) equally to 
all children. Anyone that wants Him gets 
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Him.” Nobody can teach another how to 
lament for one’s separation from the Lord ; 
that comes only when the time is ripe. . . . 
The cry for help will naturally burst out of 
the inmost core of one’s heart when one will 
feel the real want, when one will feel ill at 
ease just because one has not seen God, and 
when the whole world will appear as a void 
in His absence. No one can say when that 
blessed moment will come. That state will 



come only when He will be gracious, and you 
will be able to feel it in your own heart. Go 
on calling on Him with all earnest supplica- 
tion , pray incessantly : “Lord, take pity on 

me, be gracious to me.” He will hear your 
prayer — I give you that assurance. He is the 
fulfiller of all the wishes of His devotees. I 
pray from my heart that the Lord may fulfil 
your desire/ 



THE TASK AHEAD 



Fifteen years ago, India, our motherland, 
gained independence after a grim battle and 
at a great cost. How many precious lives 
have been lost, how many homes have been 
disturbed, how much sacrifice had to be made 
for this end ! And today, India stands as one 
of the important nations of the world which 
looks up to it for the solution of many of its 
problems. This position of prestige in the 
assembly of nations is, no doubt, a great thing 
of which we Indians can really be proud, 
and we are. 

But, as we are still consolidating our 
position and trying to attain greater heights, 
it is good that we look within ourselves and 
take stock of things now and then. Such 
self-introspection and searching of our hearts 
raise a question, perhaps, a very pertinent 
one : Have we really made ourselves deserv- 

ing of the honour we are getting or are we 
even exerting ourselves to be so ? If we do 
not deceive ourselves, most of us will have to 
answer this question with one word only — 
/No’. No doubt, the government is prepar- 
ing bold and useful plana one after the other ; 
numerous beautiful schemes to make the life 
of the nation happy and prosperous in various 
ways are being taken up every now and 
then, and a lot of money and energy is 
being spent to work them out successfully. 
A few high-spirited men are staking their all 



to the fulfilment of these plans and schemes. 
But are we, the common individuals making 
up the nation, helping ourselves to be con- 
scious of the responsibilities and duties 
devolving on us and are we preparing our- 
selves in a way as to be able to discharge 
those duties properly ? The well-being of 
a nation depends upon the character and 
qualities of its individual members. It is the 
total strength of the individuals that lends 
power to the nation as a whole. If people 
practise the high principles in their own lives 
and base their actions upon them, the national 
activities also will reflect these high stand- 
ards ; for these are the individuals who join 
together in national activities. So each in- 
dividual, if he desires to do good to the 
nation (and thereby to himself), should try, 
whatever may be his walk of life, to build up 
his character, to acquire virtues like honesty, 
courage, perseverance, self-restraint, etc. 
But, in spite of all these qualities, one may 
not be a good citizen unless he has cultured 
a love for the country, unless he feels that he 
is only a part of the whole without which 
he has no locus standi. He must remember 
that he lives not only for himself, but for 
the national so, that he holds himself respon- 
sible to the nation, and that every action of 
his will reflect on the nation. He has also 
to firmly believe in this self-evident truth 
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that the good of the individual cannot be 
ultimately unrelated with the good of the 
nation. An individual, cut off from the life 
of the nation, shall wither away after some 
time, however strong he may seem to be at 
a point. It is in the good of the nation that 
the welfare of the individual rests. The 
more such responsible and conscious individ- 
uals a nation has, the greater is its 
strength. In our country, we saw in the past 
quite a good number of young men who laid 
down their lives for the sake of the country, 
and a very large number of patriotic souls 
who made great sacrifices for bringing up our 
great country to a position of honour. Their 
names are worth writing in gold in the history 
of our national life and they should get all 
praise and adoration that they deserve. 

Today also, not that we have no men 
amongst us who are honestly doing all that 
they can to serve our motherland, to raise 
her high. It is their sacrifice and hardwork 
that instils new hopes and brighter pros- 
pects. But let us, we common citizens, look 
at things around us and ask ourselves what 
we are doing to make for a better national 
life. Today, we are a free nation standing 
before the world to contribute our quota to 
the common good and general welfare. We 
have, therefore, to learn to live in a way 
which might be conducive to the greatness of 
our nation and, at the same time, to the 
good of the world. In order to do so, we 
have to love our nation ; and to love it, we 
have to know it well, too. 

II 

Swami Vivekananda declares : ‘Each na- 

tion has its own peculiarity and individual- 
ity with which it is born. Each represents, 
as it were, one peculiar note in this harmony 
of nations, and this is its very life, its vitality. 
In it is the backbone, the foundation, and the 
bed-rock of the national life. In one nation, 
political power is its vitality, as in England. 
Artistic life in another and so on. ... Here, 
in this blessed land, the foundation, the back- 



bone, the life-centre is religion and religion 
alone. In India, religious life forms the centre, 
the keynote of the whole music of national life.’ 
It is in religious consciousness that our nation 
first opened its eyes as is evident from the 
oldest extant Indian literature, the Vedas ; 
and, it is in realization of the goal of reli- 
gion — which is to manifest and to realize the 
Divine within each soul — that it has, through 
strange and varied experimentations and 
findings, kept up its. march ahead. In this 
process, life with its varieties and variations, 
needs and requirements, has sought to find 
sustenance in development of art and culture, 
advancement of science and industry, and 
establishment of social institutions and polit- 

0 

i cal theories. But our acquisition of wealth, 
our fulfilment of desires, our pursuits of the 
so-called worldly things were not to have been 
opposed to religion. As a matter of fact, 
every mode of life has been tinged with the 
noble object of relating it to spirituality, 
orientating it towards the road to realization. 
In everything we have done, spirituality has 
been our dominant note, and religion, our 
first love. This fact has been recognized by 
the world in its search for that secret, that 
intrinsic power, which has helped India to 
survive the shocks of many disastrous cir- 
cumstances, and to withstand the burden of 
crushing foreign dominations. Not only 
this*. India has shown that it has power not 
only to hold on, but to rise to greater heights 
with more vigour and energy, after every- 
thing seemed to have been lost. 

But the climate now has changed. The 
wind is blowing in a somewhat different 
direction. Materialistic ideas, considered to 
be real and practical, are having sway over 
the minds of men. In spite of the loud talk 
of coexistence and universal brotherhood, 
limited outlook and narrow self-interest have 
poisoned their behaviour. At no other time, 
perhaps, was there such a race for power and 
possession, and the seed of bitterness was 
never spread so widely. There is a suppressed 
groaning, in spite of apparent progress in 
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material achievement. We have also fallen 
victim to this prevailing atmosphere and are 
standing at the cross roads, unable to judge 
correctly which way to follow. Right-minded 
people here and elsewhere have started 
thinking whether there can be real happiness 
through hoarding and accumulation, through 
enjoyment and luxury, through domination of 
man over man. Though we are about to 
forget, this problem has long been solved in 
India. How this was done, Swami Viveka- 
nanda describes in glowing words : *We 

have thrown the challenge to the world — 
“Na dkanena , na prajayd , tydgenaike amrtat- 
vairianatiuh ” — not by wealth, not by progeny, 
but by renunciation alone immortality is 
reached. Race after race has taken the 
challenge up, and tried the utmost to solve 
the world-riddle on the plane of desires. 
They have all failed in the past— the old ones 
have become extinct under the weight of 
wickedness and misery, which lust for power 
and gold brings in its train, and the new 
ones arc tottering to their fall. The ques- 
tion has yet to be decided whether peace 
will survive or war ; whether patience will 
survive or non-forbearance ; whether good- 
ness will survive or wickedness ; whether 
muscle will survive or brain ; whether worldli- 
ness will survive or spirituality. We have 
solved our problem ages ago and hold on 
to it till the end of time. Our solution is 
unworldliness — renunciation.’ This solution 

9 

is essentiallv a solution based on the Indian 

K' 

concept of good life and this is a truth found 
out by selfless sages after long and hard 
search for it. 

m 

From what we have said above, it seems 
almost clear that our national genius finds 
its expression in religion, and that, if we 
really wish to build a strong and vigorous 
national life for independent India, we have 
to base our nationalism on religion. But, 
before that, we must have a correct idea and 
a clear understanding of our religion. For 



people are not wanting even among our 
countrymen who hold that our religion and 
philosophy are at the root of our national 
degeneration. They have made our people 
a set of dreamers, afraid to face the hard 
facts of life and seeking shelter under false 
protection. It is religion, they say, which 
has the most diastrous effect on our national 
life. This view which has its sway over 
highly educated and talented men — even 
some 6f them who want to guide the destiny 
of the nation — is only made stronger by some 
modern social and economic theories, still 
needing the test of time to piove their worth. 
Not only this ; the more advanced amongst 
this group feel that India’s progress will start 
the day she divorces her religion and philos- 
ophy and ‘awakens’ to the ‘reality’ of life. 

There is no denying the fact, however, 
that our religion is well-nigh choked to death, 
thanks to many of its meaningless customs 
and superstitions. They need weeding out 
with strong hands, a fact which is stressed 
by Swami Vivekananda, who admonishes : 
‘A country, the big leaders of which have 
for the past two hundred years been only 
discussing whether to take food with the 
right hand or the left — if such a country does 
not go to ruin, what else will ? Think of the 
last six hundred or seven hundred years of 
degeneration, when grown-up men by the 
hundreds have been discussing for years, 
whether we should drink a glass of water 
with the right hand or the left, whether the 
hand should be washed three times or four 
times, whether we should gargle five or six 
times. What can you expect from men who 
pass their lives m discussing such momentous 
questions as these, and writing most learned 
philosophies on them P ... If this goes on for 
another century, everyone of us will be in a 
lunatic asylum. It is a sure sign of softening 
of the brain, when the mind cannot grasp the 
higher problems of life ; all originality is lost, 
the mind has lost all its strength, its activity, 
and its power of thought, and just tries to 
go round and round the smallest curve it can 
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find.’ This erroneous conception about 
religion, born out of a narrow and parochial 
outlook as a result of wrong understanding, 
has put religion to blame. 

Religion is meant to instil into men that 
strength with which he can fight the battle 
of life vigorously. Swami Vivekananda says : 
‘Religion begins with a tremendous dissatis- 
faction with the present state of things, . . . 
and a hatred, an intense hatred, for this 
patching of life, an unbounded disgust for 
fraud and lies. . . . Death is better than a 
vegetating, ignorant life ; it is better to die 
on the battlefield than to live a life of de- 
feat.’ ‘This is the basis of religion. . . . That 
determination must be the first impulse to- 
wards becoming religious. I will hew out a 
way for myself. I will know the truth, or 
give up my life in the attempt.’ This is the 
message and inspiration of true religion, 
though in practice, many obnoxious things 
might have CQme to be associated with reli- 
gion. In fact, that is due to our weakness, 
our bad motives. ‘The degeneration of India 
came not because the laws and customs of 
the ancients were bad, but because they were 
not allowed to be carried to their legitimate 
conclusions.’ Selfish men, becoming power- 
ful, have posed themselves to be the custo- 
dians of religion and have wielded this noble 
force, which has ‘made man what he is and 
will make of this human animal a God’, to 
serve 'their selfish ends. The pure name of 
religion, therefore, has been tarnished by the 
perpetration of devilish deeds. Swami 
Vivekananda strongly refutes the charges 
levelled against religion : ‘In spite of all the 

devilry that religion is blamed with, religion 
is not at fault ; no religion ever persecuted 
men, no religion ever burnt witches, no reli- 
gion ever did any of these things. What then 
incited people to do these things ? Politics, 
but never religion ; and if such politics takes 
the name of religion, whose fault is that ?’ 
This is exactly what has unfortunately 
happened in the name of religion. In our 
country, too, it has been so, more or less. 



*No religion on earth preaches the dignity of 
humanity in such a lofty strain as Hinduism, 
and no religion on earth treads upon the necks 
of the poor and the low in such a fashion as 
Hinduism* The Lord has shown me that 
religion is not at fault, but it is the Pharisees 
and Sadducees in Hinduism, hypocrites, who 
invent all sorts of engines of tyranny’ in the 
name of religion. But, like all other aspects 
in the life of a nation, this degeneration in 
religion, also, is only a passing phase with 
us. If the true ideal of religion — for the 
matter of that of anything — cannot be found 
in the life of those who profess to practise it, 
still the ideal must not be lost sight of or 
lowered down. If the ideal is kept bright, 
time will help more and more people to live 
up to that ideal. Life really finds meaning 
in such living. Indian religion, contrary 
to what is erroneously felt by ignorant 
critics, has never preached a doctrine of ease 
and comfort and a cowardly retreat from 
the battle of life to seek false shelter in 
repose from activities. In India, religion 
has always preached strength and not weak- 
ness. The dominant note in the teachings of 
the Upanisads is ‘ abhl , be fearless’. 

IV 

This, then, is the basis on which our 
national life has to be built up. It must be 
an all-round success. Swamiji’s exhortation 
was : ‘India, is to be raised, the poor are to 

be fed, education is to be spread. . . . No 
social tyranny ! More bread, more opportu- 
nity for everybody ! . . . This is to be brought 
about slowly and by only insisting on our 
religion, and giving liberty to society. Root 
up priestcraft from the old religion and you 
get the best religion in the world. Do you 
understand me ? Can you make a European 
society with India’s religion ?’ We have, 
while not losing sight of our spiritual ideal, 
to develop our industries and commerce, our 
wealth and materials, our strength and 
effectiveness. 

In order to do this, we have to adopt the 
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policy of ‘give and take’. We have to learn 
from the West their social orderliness and 
their system of organization to make the 
material side of our national life strong. We 
shall also, at the same time, be ready to give 
them the gems of spirituality from the 
treasury of our religion which we have built 
up after ages of sadhand and sacrifice. We 
shall stand on an equal footing, and not feel 
humiliated while asking for scientific knowl- 
edge and industrial organization. We have 
to believe that no nation can live confined 
to itself, particularly in these days when 
science and technology have brought men so 
near each other and made them interdepend- 
ent. One of the causes of our fall was this 
shutting up of ourselves. We have to be- 
lieve sincerely that it is only by mutual co- 
operation and exchange of goodwill that man 
can live happily today. Really speaking, 
the first test of true religiousness is to feel 
oneself one with others, to have love for all 
as one has for one’s own self. Most of the 
human tragedies are due to our disbelief in 
this great truth. Patriotism and love for 
one’s own culture are good and commend- 
able qualities. But it is a fear and danger, 
if these noble sentiments are used to develop 
hatred for others. False sense of superiority 
in a particular culture, or narrow love for 
one’s own country, or even blind bigotry 
about the greatness of one’s religion has, time 
and again, brought disaster in human history. 
It is only in ignorance and selfish blindness 
to truth that one nation has taken up arms 
against another, or a society has tried to 
inflict its culture on another, through gross 
or subtle methods. History will bear wit- 
ness to the fact that India has held out to 
the world an ideal of nationalism which is 
not divorced from the higher principles of 
life. The principle behind our national ideal 
was never competition and friction, but 
service and sacrifice. Today, also, we have 
to place before the world — divided and dis- 
couraged — the type of a national life which, 
though reflecting its particular genius, con- 
2 



tributes to, and co-operates with, the general 
welfare of mankind, making it strong, 
efficient, and, at the same time, humble and 
helpful. Let us sincerely believe that such 
a national life is possible and it is for us with 
a glorious heritage of toleration and universal 
brotherhood to build it up. India has a 
mission to fulfil. A strong, self-sufficient, self- 
reliant, and truly ‘Indian’ India can do it. 
It has to be done. India has stood for 
generations the shocks and hits of misfor- 
tune, it has seen numerous rises and falls, it 
has witnessed the marvellous growth and 
piteous decay of mighty nations ; and yet, ifs 
life current continues to flow — now, only 
with signs of stronger force and mightier 
vigour. This is only because we have yet to 
contribute our humble quota to the common 
weal of man. What Swami Vivekananda 
said about seven decades ago is still true : 
‘For a complete civilization, the world is 
waiting, waiting for the treasures to come 
cut of India, waiting for the marvellous 
spiritual inheritance of the race, which, 
through decades of degradation and misery, 
the nation has still clutched to her breast. 
The world is waiting for that treasure ; little 
do you know how much of hunger and of 
thirst there is outside of India for these 
wonderful treasures of our forefathers. We 
talk here, we quarrel with each other, we 
laugh at and ridicule everything holy. 
Little do we understand the heart-pangs of 
millions waiting outside the walls, stretching 
forth their hands for a little sip of that 
nectar which our forefathers have preserved 
in this land of India.’ 

This is undoubtedly, a very difficult re- 
sponsibility to discharge. It is a sacred trust 
inherited by us. Without the least sense of 
race superiority or cultural excellence over 
others, India will contribute its humble quota 
towards a better understanding of the mean- 
ing of life and peaceful coexistence of human 
society. The great task ahead of us, there- 
fore, is to prepare ourselves individually to 
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shoulder and discharge ably the big national the spiritual energy of the race, and that 
responsibility, which, in the words of Swami concentrated energy is to pour forth in a 
Vivekananda, ‘is to conserve, to preserve, to deluge on the world, wherever circumstances 
accumulate, as it were, into a dynamo, all are propitious’. 

MEMORIES OF SWAMI VISHUDDHANANDA 

By Mr. Georg Olden 



In the middle of February I960, I arrived 
at Dum Dum airport after a lecture tour 
for the United States Department of State 
that ended in Rangoon. 

I was amazed to find waiting for me at 
the airport Swami Nirvanananda and one or 
two others. I had enjoyed the privilege of 
knowing Swami Nirvanananda previously, 
during his visit to the New York Vedanta 
Society in 1956. But the last thing I ex- 
pected was that the Swami would leave his 
important work to greet me at the airport 
personally. I was literally overwhelmed by 
this and am still to this day at the thought 
of it. After the usual routine with the 
customs, we got into a car and started for 
Belur Math, stopping once on the way at 
my request to buy some flowers for President 
and Vice-President Maharaj. It was getting 
dark and as we drove through the streets of 
Calcutta the lights were lit. After what 
seemed to be a drive of about forty minutes, 
filled with wonderful new sights and sounds 
for me, the Master’s Temple came into view, 
awe-inspiring in its moonlit beauty. Here at 
last was Belur Math, my home for the next 
two weeks, and the highlight of a long and 
wearisome tour. I now stood on the soil 
hallowed by the touch of the sacred feet of 
the Holy Mother, Swamiji, Maharaj, and 
other direct disciples and devotees of 9ri 
Ramakrishna, and blessed in this generation 
by the presence of Swamis Sankarananda, 
Vishuddhananda, and others too numerous to 
mention. 



I do not recall that I did anything at all 
that first evening except dine and retire, but 
the next morning I was told that an interview 
had been arranged with Swami Sankarananda. 
This news was an unexpected but thrilling 
surprise to me, as I had known for quite a 
while that President Maharaj was not well 
and not holding audience as a rule. My 
heart leapt at the prospect, and I soon found 
myself being ushered into his room. The 
flowers I had brought were in a vase next to 
his chair as he greeted me most affectionately 
and asked me questions about myself. I 
could see that, due to his illness, it was a 
great strain for him to hold an interview, 
and his tremendous love and compassion was 
painfully apparent by the mere fact of his 
having granted it. He graciously consented 
to pose for a few photographs, and after a 
short time, I took leave of him, still unable 
to believe that what I had feared was im- 
possible had actually occurred. 

I was even more convinced that his grace 
and compassion knew no bounds when I re- 
ceived a letter from him after my return to 
America. In this letter, which I shall always 
cherish, he said, among other things : T hope 
the grace of the Lord which you already 
have will bring you .still closer' to Him.’ 

Swamis Madhavananda and Nirvanananda 
went to such trouble personally arranging so 
many details of my stay there that I was 
practically struck dumb to witness it. One 
of the great privileges extended me by them 
was unlimited freedom to take colour slides — 
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a privilege which has brought joy to many 
devotees in public showings (for members 
and friends of the Vedanta Societies) at the 
New York, Hollywood, and Santa Barbara 
Centers. I think it was the afternoon of the 
same day as my interview with President 
Maharaj that I was told I would be able 
also to meet Swami Vishuddhananda (Vice- 
President Maharaj) . First I would go to 
Dakshineswar, and on return, would visit 
Vice-President Maharaj. 

I will never forget that first meeting as 
long as I live. I was shown up the steps 
to his room on the first floor. When I 
stepped over the threshold I paused for a 
moment as he looked up from a large com- 
fortable chair at the other end of the room 
by a window. The sun streaming in caused 
his golden complexion to glow all the more, 
and his face wore an unforgettably warm 
smile. There was a twinkle in his eye as he 
ejaculated on seeing me : ‘You look just like 

a Bengali. Ah ! You were a Bengali in your 
past life, and you have kept your complexion 
and appearance even though taking birth in 
America this life.’ After making prandms, I 
sat at his feet, and right away, we started 
in making fun, talking, and laughing as 
though old friends. At the time, I was too 
occupied to realize the strangeness of it all — 
that, in fact, we had just met. My impres- 
sion then, and it is still strong within me, 
was that this man is a relative, a kind and 
loving uncle or grandfather whom I haven’t 
seen since childhood. I am now renewing 
this acquaintance which years ago had been 
close. Very few words of a serious nature 
were spoken. One might be inclined to 
say : ‘What a pity ! He missed such a 

great opportunity — having had such opportu- 
nities to hear words of deep and profound 
spiritual import from such a great soul, he 
threw away his chance.’ I do not think I 
missed anything at all. The mood and joy 
of my visits with him are still vivid and 
alive and carry within themselves the denial 
that anything was missed, that, on the con- 



trary, more was gained than would be possible 
by hours of ponderous intonation of wisdom 
rivalling the Upanisads. 

He asked me about the shirt I was wear- 
ing, which he called ‘banyan’ and made witty 
comments about it. He asked me if I had 
been to Dakshineswar. When I replied 
affirmatively, he asked if I had taken my 
camera. When I said yes to this, he said : 
‘Go tomorrow, and don’t take your camera.’ 
The next day I did as he suggested. When 
I visited him again, he said, ‘Old you go to 
Dakshineswar ?’ ‘Yes’, I replied. T)id you 
take your camera ?’ ‘No, Swami ji, you told 
me not to take it.’ ‘Good. Next time you 
go, take your camera’, he said with the cus- 
tomary joyous smile and merry twinkle. He 
asked me to take some things to one of the 
Swamis in America as a present from him 
and to give them with his ‘love, blessings, 
and warm embrace*. This he said seriously. 
Then, as an immediate afterthought and with 
an infectious laugh dispelling the seriousness 
of his mood, he snapped : ‘Not cold em- 

brace, warm embrace — can you remember 
that ?’ And he repeated it, his eyes spark- 
ling and dancing gaily with ‘don’t forget — 
not cold embrace — warm embrace.* 

He told me that I could visit him every 
day, an invitation that I bent every effort 
to keep for the two weeks I was at Belur, 
missing only the few days I went to Kamar- 
pukur, Jayrambati, and Varanasi. On one 
of these occasions, he asked me if I would be 
able to sleep on the plane during my return 
journey. I told him : ‘Yes, I would be able 

to sleep.’ He seemed surprised at this and 
asked : ‘Really sleep, not dozing ?’ I 

answered : ‘Sound asleep, Swamiji, one with 
the Atman.’ To this he retorted : ‘But in 

sleep you are not conscious of the Atman. 

In samddhi, you are not conscious of the 

% 

body, but fully conscious of the Atman. 
When you sleep, you are not conscious of 
anything. When you awake, then you think 

about this body, Atman, and such things.’ 

* 

Once he asked me to tell a certain Swami, 
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whom he knew I was soon to see, that I 
have been visiting with an old man 
who loves him very much. ‘But, Swami/ 
I objected, ‘you are not an old man — the 
Atman is ageless/ This made the Swami 
laugh, and he said, still laughing: ‘I am 

not speaking of the Atman, but of its dwell- 
ing the body ; and it is aging/ I told him 
that the spirit of youth showed in his face. 

My last time with him will always remain 
indelibly etched in my memory. He asked 
me if I liked sweets. When I answered, ‘Yes, 
moderately’, he laughed and asked : ‘Not 

extreme one way or the other ?’ I replied : 
‘No, Swamiji, the middle path/ He laughed 



and repeated : ‘The middle path’ y and 

handed me some sweets. 

When the time came for me to take leave 
of him, I asked for his blessings. Without 
hesitation, he said : ‘You have my blessings/ 
And then for the first time, he spoke in what 
seemed like a lion’s roar, so great was the 
power and emphasis of each word : 

‘Cling to Sri Ramakrishna ! Love Him, 
and cling to Him with warm embrace, and 
He will do all the rest. He will do every- 
thing for you. Cling to Him — this is all you 
have to do ! Do you understand ? Go to 
him one step — He will come the rest !’ 



CHAN DOG Y A UPANISAD : AN INTERPRETATION— 3 

By Dr. Anima Sen Gupta 



In my previous article on the subject, 
published in the June 1961 issue of Prabuddha 
Bharata , I made an attempt to interpret the 
eighth section of the sixth chapter of the 
Ckdndogya Upanipad from the Saiikhva point 
of view. I shall, now, similarly discuss sec- 
tions IX to XIII of the same chapter of that 
Upanisad. 

SECTION IX 

‘As, dear boy, the bees make honey by col- 
lecting juices from different trees and reduce 
them into one essence, and therefore, as these 
juices have no such discrimination as “I am 
the juice of this tree, I am the juice of that 
tree”; even so, dear boy, all these creatures 
having merged into Being, do not know, “we 
have merged into Being” ’ (VI.9.1-2) . 

The passage, quoted here, refers to the state 
of deep sleep, when, due to suspension of 
antahkamna, vrttijndna or phenomenal 
knowledge does not awake at all. In this 
state, pramatr-caitanya resides in sdksi - 
caitanya and becomes as steady as the latter. 



The real character of consciousness is static, 
and so, pramatr-caitanya regains its true 
nature only in the state of deep sleep. It 
shines like a steady light devoid of name and 
form. In the Yoga-Sutra, too, it has been 
stated that pure consciousness shines forth 
in its pure form when there is a cessation of 
the modifications of the citta or mind (Tadd 
drastuh svarupe avasthdnam) . It is only in 
the waking state, when pramatr-caitanya 
wrongly identifies itself with the modifica- 
tions of the citta , that it appears to be 
changing and modifiable. In its own real 
form, consciousness is always steady, immut- 
able, and- eternal, and is also devoid of all 
designations and differentiating epithets. It 
is because ignorance persists even in deep 
sleep, that consciousness does not realize its 
pnrity. So, Uddialaka says : ‘All creatures, 

having merged into Being, do not know, 
“We have merged into Being”/ 

Just as honey gathered by the bees from 
different trees, stored up in the same honey- 
comb, fails to realize any inherent distinction 
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in itself, in the same manner, when pramafa- 
caiUmya (by getting merged in sdksi- 
caitanya) regains its true nature, it fails to 
realize that it has become one with its true 
self. 

‘Whatever these creatures are here, tiger 
or lion or wolf or boar or worm or flying 
insect or gad-fly or mosquito, that they 
become again* (VI. 9 .3) . 

When, in the state of vyutth&na, pramdtx- 
caitanya starts functioning again through the 
instrumentality of antahkarcma , it remembers 
its own name, species, family, etc., and begins 
to play again its own role in this world. 

SECTION X 

‘These eastern rivers, dear boy, flow along 
to the east and the western ones to the west. 
They rise from the ocean and merge in the 
ocean, and become the ocean itself. And, 
there, as these rivers do not know themselves 
as “I am this river, I am that river’*, even 
so, dear boy, all these creatures, having come 
from Being, do not know, “We have come 
from Being”. And whatever these creatures 
were here, tiger or lion or wolf or boar or 
worm or fly or gad-fly or mosquito, that they 
become again’ (VI.10.1-2). 

Here, also, the same idea is finding a 
fuller expression through another example. 
Different rivers flowing from different comers 
of the world meet and become one with the 
waters of the ocean. In this state of one- 
ness, the different rivers lose completely their 
different names and beings, and so they are 
unable to realize their distinction. In the 
same manner, all jivas, though identical with 
pure consciousness, do not realize their in- 
herent unity due to ignorance. Conscious- 
ness, limited by adjuncts like adrsta , subtle 
k°dy, gross body, etc., appears as a fiva- 
purusa and assumes the fictitious form of a 
human being, or of a tiger, or of a leopard, etc. 

SECTION XI 

‘Of this large tree, dear boy, if anyone were 
to strike at the root, it would exude sap 
though still living ; if anyone were to strike 



in the middle, it would exude sap, though 
still living ; if anyone were to strike at the 
top, it would exude sap, though still living. 
As that tree is pervaded by the living self, 
it stands firm drinking constantly and re- 
joicing’ (VJ.11.1). 

Life is not something that emerges from 
the conglomeration of the physical elements. 
Life in reality is kept in a pulsating state by 
consciousness which is its ultimate sub- 
stratum. Physical elements are used as nour- 
ishing things by the soul because the body, v 
through which consciousness is expressed, 
can be fed only on the juice of these physical 
elements. Hence, so long as the soul resid- 
ing in the tree is capable of gathering physi- 
cal juice with a view to making it flow 
through all parts of the tree, the tree will not 
die. The tree can maintain its meaningful 
existence if the soul lives in it ; the soul can 
exist provided the juice produced from the 
physical elements is capable of running 
through all parts of the tree. If the life 
leaves one branch of this tree, then that 
branch dries up ; if it leaves the second one, 
then that dries up ; if it leaves the whole 
tree, the whole tree dries up. 

When there is an insufficient flow of life- 
juice, all parts cannot get it in the proper 
manner. So, the part that has very scanty 
flow of juice is left by the spirit as a result 
of which that part dries up. When the 
whole is incapable of having juice, which the 
soul needs for keeping the body fit, the whole 
body dries up. 

‘The father said : “Dear boy, know that, 

even so, being left by the living self, this body 
surely dies, but the living self does not die” ’ 

(VI.11.S) . 

Here, Svetaketu is taught to realize that, 
like the tree, the human body alsb dies when 
it is deserted by the soul. The soul is 
immortal and eternal. It knows no birth 
and death. 

section xn 

‘ “Bring a fruit from this banian tree.” 
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“Here it is, revered Sir.” “Break it.” “It is 
broken, revered Sir.” “What do you see in 
this ?” “These seeds, small like particles, 
revered Sir.” “Break one of these, my 
child.” “It is broken, revered Sir.” “What 
do you see in it ?” “Nothing, revered Sir.” 

‘The father said to him : “Dear boy, this 

subtle essence which you do not perceive, 
growing from this subtle essence, the large 
banian tree thus stands. Have faith, dear 
boy 5 (VI.12.1-2). 

Here, Uddalaka seeks to explain to his son 
the theory of Satkaryavada, according to 
which the effects, being the different states 
of the causal substance, exist in it prior to 
actual production. Before actual production, 
the effects exist in the cause only in the form 
of potential energy. The cause is really the 
unmanifested condition of the effect and, be- 
cause the effect is unmanifested, it cannot be 
perceived even by dividing and analysing the 
cause. So iSvetaketu, too, was unable to 
perceive the banian-tree in the seed even 
after dividing the seed into a number of parts. 
Uddalaka believed in the principle that a 
being could come out only from a being 
( satah sat jay ate) . Indeed, a non-existent 
thing can never be brought into existence 
because something cannot be produced from 
nothing. The Nyaya, too, can cite this 
example to prove that the gross effect comes 
into being from the subtle atoms ; but the 
example given here by Uddalaka does not 
prove that the effect is a new beginning. On 
the other hand, it disproves the theory of 
Arambhavada by its assertion that the tree 
is existent in a potential condition in the seed. 
Moreover, this example shows that the tree 
comes into being from a single seed, whereas 
the causal theory of the Nyaya affirms that 
the effect comes into being from a conglom- 
eration of the atoms. 

SECTION xni 

‘ “Put this salt into water, and then come 
to me in the morning.” He did so. The 



father said to him : “Bring the salt, my 

child, which you put into water at night. 55 

* 

Having searched for it, he did not find it, as 
it had completely dissolved 5 (VI.13.1) . 

Here, an attempt has been made to make 
this point clear to us that, though the tree, 
in its potential form, is imperceptible, still 
we cannot doubt its existence, because the 
fact that a thing is imperceptible does not 
prove that it is non-existent. &vetaketu was 
advised to put a lump of salt into water. 
Next day, his father ordered him to bring 
back that particular lump. &vetaketu tried 
to re-collect that lump out of water but he 
was, unsuccessful as he could not perceive 
that lump anywhere in water. 

‘ “My child, take a sip from the top of 
this water. How is it ?” “It is salt. 55 
“Take a sip from the middle. How is it ? 55 
“It is salt. 55 “Take a sip from the bottom. 
How is it?” “It is salt. 55 “Throw this 
water away and then come to me. 55 He did 
so and returned saying : “It is there 
always. 55 The father said to him : “Dear 

boy, as you do not see what is present in this 
water though, indeed, it exists in it, similarly, 
sat , indeed, exists here. 55 5 

When Svetaketu was asked to taste the 
different parts of the salty water, he was 
convinced of the presence of salt in water 
although he could not perceive it. Thus, 
mere imperceptibility of the non-manifested 
effect does not prove its non-existence in the 
cause. Three gunas are the material causes 
of the universe and consciousness is the 
sthitikarrana , since it is only a cetanavista- 
prab'ti that is capable of producing this 
wonderful world. Before creation, and also 
at the time of dissolution, the world remains 
in a potential form in the sanmula-prakrti 
or cetanavista-prakrti ; and, when there is 
an emergence of the universe, sanmula- 
pralcrti is not perceptible to ordinary senses 
although it persists to exist as the ground of 
the world. 




YOGANGAS AND BHAKTI 



By Dr. K. C. 

The eight-limbed yoga comprising yama , 
niyama , as ana, prdndydrma, pratyahwra , 
dhtifana, dhyana , and samadhi is said to form 
part of bhakti-yoga by Visistadvaita teachers. 
The interpretations of these practices, of 
course, will undergo certain modifications 
when considered in the context of bhakti- 
yoga, which definitely aims at union with 
God. The Yoga-Sutra affirms that yoga 
means only the control of the modifications 
of citta (mind, including the whole apparatus 
of buddhi, ahamkdra , and manas ) . 

The procedure adopted by the Visistadvaita 
school for this practice of union with Gjod 
includes the yama, niyama, etc. Yama 
means control, and this applies firstly to the 
basic control over the motor organs. Thus 
satya or speaking the truth is control over 
the speech (vdk) , ahbnsd, aparigraha , and 
asteya (non-cruelty, non-grasping, and non- 
stealing) refer to the control of hands, legs, 
and mouth (in eating) , and brahmacarya 
(chastity) refers to the control of the organ 
of generation. Thus, we have the first insist- 
ence on the control over the vdk, pa\ni, pdda, 
pdyu , and upastha . These are the prelimi- 
naries and control over these organs is the 
first step. 

The second step involves niyama, which 
helps further control of the organs. There 
are regulations which help the realization of 
purity of the body and the other organs of 
sense, in addition to that of the motor organs. 
The most important of these is cleanliness 
(sauca) in speech, body, and mind. This 
means that one has to gather things which 
are not tainted with asatya, steya, parigraha, 
and so on. Physical cleanliness is obtained 
by wash or bath in clean or sacred waters, 
mental cleanliness by divine thoughts, and 
cleanliness of speech by uttering only divine 
words, or singing devotional songs. The 
Divine manifested as Parama Puru$a Isvara 



Varadachari 

(God as supreme Person) for accepting ad- 
oration and worship of devotees and grant- 
ing grace to them has to be surrendered to. 
But that can be done through the help of 
one who is considered to be the most eminent 
person in this respect, having himself crossed 
the samsdra and attained the highest state 
of spirituality. This person is the guru or 
the acdrya (preceptor) who lives the life 
of inseparable union with God. To such a 
guru , one should surrender utterly or give 
himself up heart and soul for spiritual trans- 
formation not (merely for crossing over 
samsdra comprising births and deaths, but 
also all that is between these two ends. This 
is ? svara-pranidhana, surrendering, or placing 
oneself at the feet of God through the guru, 
who is the leader on the path to salvation 
and the mediator for union with God. 

Asana is the third step. This means that 
for meditating on God, one should sit down 
in an easy posture like the siddhasana or the 
padmasana. This should be steady and 
easy, not tortuous. There are many postures 
which are mentioned by the writers on this 
subject, but they are merely physical exercises 
hardly useful for meditation. When worship- 
ping God, one is also instructed to sit in 
kurmdsama (tortoise posture), withdrawing 
the legs into oneself, so to speak. This is 
very significant, because the yogin is said to 
withdraw his senses into himself even like 
the tortoise ( Vide Gttd, II. 58) . At present, 
people make a seat with the form of a tor- 
toise and sit on it. But, in regular yogapana 
intended for union with Brahman or Giod, 
what is prescribed is not the symbolic seat, 
but the real steadiness in sitting for a con- 
siderable time. Some cultivate this so as 
to be able to sit for a number of hours. In 
any real concentration or work, the attain- 
ment of steadiness in sitting or posture 
(which is another meaning of the term 
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siddha ) is an absolute necessity. A wander- 
ing and fidgety body hardly makes for con- 
trol of the mind. 

Pmndydma is control of prana or the vital 
force. For this purpose, rhythm is sought to 
be established in breathing. Without enter- 
ing into the question as to what breath 
means or does, it is suggested that the regula- 
tion of breathing is necessary, so that steady 
breathing is established. Therefore, the 
control of breath takes the form of inhala- 
tion, retention, and exhalation of air through 
the two nostrils. As a matter of fact, any 
observer can see that breath flows in one 
nostril only at a time. The flow changes 
once in about an hour or an hour and a half, 
from one nostril to another. (The science of 
prediction, based on this flow, has been 
developed and is known as svara-sdstra.) 
The health of a man can also be determined 
by the loss of this rhythm in change. The 
pur aka (inhalation of breath) , kumbhaka 
(retention of breath), and recaka (exhala- 
tion of breath) have to be done in a certain 
definite way and proportion of duration. 
Ordinarily, the inhalation, retention, and 
exhalation should have their duration in the 
proportion of 1:2:1. The kumbhaka can be 
extended, but then the two processes of in- 
halation and exhalation have also to be 
extended. In any case, the breath-control 
or rather the regulation of it, as in the other 
two cases of yama and niyama, is very ne- 
cessary. Health means regulation {yama ) , 
not abolition or utter destruction. Before 
any ritual or religious work is done, includ- 
ing sandhya worship, prdnayama has to be 
performed. 

These having been done, one is seated 
before the deity or guru, either actually in- 
stalled or present or imagined, and having 
performed prdndydma, one begins to worship 
the Divine, praying for union. The Divine 
is to be the object of one’s meditation and 
adoration. The senses, however, wander 
about in search of food or vi?aya (akdra) . 
The proper diet for the senses, which 



are now under control or regulation, 
has to be found. The proper or right 
objects of consumption for a yogin or 
seeker after union are detailed by the saints. 
The mouth must praise God, that is its 
food ; the hands must adorn the Divine ; the 
eyes must behold the beauty of God ; the 
ears must hear the songs on God or hear 
about His exploits. Indeed, all senses need 
such food, and one can grant this to them. 
It is not in denial of all food ( nirahdra ) , but 
in giving pratyahd\ra, food contrary to that, 
which leads them away from God. God’s 
infinite nature is such that it can supply 
untiringly food for the senses and the mind 
even. It is often said that pratydhwa means 
controlling the senses and the mind by force. 
But Patanjali himself has said that, when 
the mind or the senses tend to go outward 
to sensual and other objects, they should be 
supplied with adequate objects of purity 
which will counteract this outward movement 
(vitarkabadhane pratipaksa bhavanam , Yoga - 
Sutra, II. 33) . Pratipaksa means here pra- 
tydhdra — granting contrary food which is 
much sweeter and healthier than the spiced 
wretchedness that goes with wrong taste. 
Thus one should contemplate on God through 
meditation on His wonderful qualities. 
During worship or arddhana, God is offered 
dhupa (fragrant smoke) , dlpa (light) , sandal- 
paste, flowers, leaves, fruits, and water as 
part of the offering, and these are, indeed, 
pratydhdra. The worshipper breathes the 
fragrance etc. offered to God with a pure and 
dedicated heart. This interpretation may 
seem to be new, but the actual practice of 
such worship by the ancients shows that they 
did, in fact, feel that the spiritual food for 
the individual should be these godly things, 
and they really provide the most satisfying 
experience for even the entire physical nature. 

Dharand is the process of holding the object 
of concentration in the mind. This, in 
bhakti, becomes equivalent to continuous 
bearing or remembrance of God unbroken 
like the stream of oil ( taila-dhard-arficc hinna- 
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vat) . This means continuous jap a, combined 
with remembrance and aspiration. When 
this remembrance is continuous and unbroken, 
one gets established in Him. This is in one 
sense smarana or matnana. The individual 
who has so far trained his mind also to be 
in continuous memory of God is led forward 
to the higher levels — the path of dhi or 
dhydna. One should see at this point that 
this is not merely establishing oneself in the 
buddhi or the seat of discrimination. Dhywia 
may be said to be the path of higher light. 
The Vedic dhi, as found in the Gayatrl hymn, 
makes one go forward towards divine union. 
Some may equate it with dhydna-yoga and 
that rightly, too. The higher vision begins 
to open up, and one is led towards samadhi. 
In this sense, dhydna leads to samadhi, which 
means dwelling in the highest light that 
transforms the mind and grants it real 
Vision — upanayana, the eye competent for 
the vision of Truth. 

Samadhi is usually said to be trance state — 
the slate of prajfid which the Upanisads 
equate with deep sleep ( susupti ), when the 
senses and the mind have all come to a 
standstill. This trance state is rightly called 
sampmjfvdta- samadhi. The state that leads 
to the tunya (fourth condition) , where the 
realization transcends this trance state and 
one is in constant spiritual awareness, i.e. in 
the state of sahaja, is called asamprajhdta- 
sarmdhi, the supra -trance state. 

This explanation, of course, is strange to 



persons who think that the samprajndta and 
asamprajhdta have to be equated with savi- 
kalpa and nirvikalpa or sarupa and niryjpa 
forms of highest Brahman. The condition 
of trance in dhydna is known to be lesser than 
the sahaja or the tunya condition which is 
the condition of godly existence in the waking 
condition itself. This is the condition of the 
liberated ones or those in whom the descent 
of the Divine, avatarana , in some form has 
taken place. Such a person is truly consid- 
ered to be the person in whom God dwells — 
bbagavata or Divine-like. 

Bhakti thus shows that these eight limbs 
of Yoga-siastra are capable of being utilized 
for God -realization. Therefore, SrT Ramia- 
nuj'a was able to say that the raja-yoga of 
Patanjali is verily the bhakti-yoga itself, 
provided we can emphasize the real nature 
of isvara-P rani dhdna in pratydhdra, dhdrcmd, 
dhydna, and samadhi. Bhakti-yoga is the 
culmination and fulfilment of jndna-yoga, 
which seeks oneness or union with God as 
the highest knowledge. It is this jnwia 
called semusi that develops into bhakti- 
pravdha , the stream of bhakti or dhydna , un- 
interrupted by any other influence, till it 
mingles with the Ocean of Ananda — jhdnlu- 
nandamayam or jhdimdayd{sindhu, and so on. 

&<uddhdbhakti is thus attained and leads to 
the enjoyment of oneness with Brahman- 
Gturu-lsvar’a, all in one’s nature and without 
any possibility of separation ( viraha or 
visle?a ) . 



REACHING FOR HEAVEN 



By Mr. M. G!uy Laberge 



We shall discuss in the short article the 
Biblical story of the tower of Babel and 
what it means in our life. We are not 
greatly interested in this story from a his- 
torical point of view. Whether or not this 
story took place is of no great importance. 
Parts of the story are, perhaps, true. We 
3 



know that in Mesopotamia there existed a 
strong belief that the gods lived on top of a 
mountain far north of Babylon. For it to 
be a satisfactory religion, this mountain had 
to be imitated as much as possible in the 
building of towers. 

We, however, believe that the most im- 
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portant thing about this story is its spiritual 
implication in the life of the individual. 
This story, like many others in the Bible, 
has spiritual meaning for you and for me. It 
is this hidden meaning we are looking for. 
What spiritual truth was the author trying 
to convey ? As many other writers did, this 
writer used symbols of his time, and it is 
these symbols we are going to strive to 
understand. 

Babel is the ancient name of Babylon and 
the actual Hebrew meaning of this word, 
what these people understood it to mean, is 
confusion or chaos. 

It is good to remind ourself that the writer 
is trying to show what goes on in an individ- 
ual soul, what takes place in your life and 
my life, when we are living only in the dark- 
ness of sense perception instead of living 
from the centre of our being. We leave 
behind any historical concept of confusion 
which could have or could not have taken 
place in an outer sense many years ago. 
Instead, we must see that the author is 
talking about a sense of confusion which 
takes place in the individual soul, in your 
consciousness and my consciousness, as a 
result of not living according to a very basic 
spiritual principle. He says that this con- 
fusion is caused by two reasons. The main 
reason is because this tower, or attempt to 
build a spiritual consciousness, or our attempt 
to reach heaven, is built on the plains of 
Shinar. Shinar is the ancient name of Baby- 
lonia and its actual Hebrew meaning is : Two 
rivers, divided stream, divided mind * Spirit- 
ually understood, this gives us a clear 
meaning. It is not by accident that ‘ shinar 
means two rivers for it is in Babylonia that 
the Euphrates and the Tigris rivers flowed. 
Of course, that part of the world is no longer 
named Babylonia but these rivers still exist. 
Just as these two rivers flowed through 
Mesopotamia, so do we have two strong 
beliefs flowing in us, the belief in good and 
the belief in evil. If we are reaching for 
heaven believing in a God and a Devil, if we 



have a belief in a good power and a bad 
power, we will undoubtedly experience con- 
fusion. We cannot build a spiritual con- 
sciousness if we believe in two opposing 
powers. Any attempt to do so is futile and 
is bound to be unsuccessful. 

The other reason given why this attempt 
to reach heaven fails is due to the building 
materials used, (brick for stone and slime 
for mortar. It is a historical fact that in 
southern Mesopotamia they had a shortage 
of good building materials. They did use 
burnt bricks and what is called slime was 
a residue of coal-tar which was a semi-solid 
material. 

Understanding this spiritually, we have 
here another significant meaning. What are 
the materials we have been using in our 
attempt to build a spiritual consciousness ? 
What does ‘brick for stone and slime for 
mortar* mean to us ? These are symbolic of 
our material concepts. Not only have we 
tried to build on a false foundation, but, we 
have used the wrong materials too. This, in 
short, is the spiritual meaning of this story. 
It is one of the stories in the Bible which can 
be applied to individuals and to nations at 
large. Not only has the individual failed to 
build an enduring consciousness of Truth, but 
so have countries failed to build an enduring 
civilization. History is filled with the ashes 
of former civilizations which started out as 
nations under God and did all right for a 
time — as long as God was given first place in 
the hearts of the people ; but sooner or later 
the human element entered the picture and 
what was built was destroyed. 

Let me quote from Mr. Fillmore’s book, 
Mysteries ' of Genesis : ‘This is not only 

the history of cities and nations, but also of 
numerous colonies of Utopian pattern for 
the betterment of men. Their plans are per- 
fect and appear to be based upon laws that 
will work toward universal happiness and 
prosperity. But they fail because their leader 
is some human being in the colony who is 
anxious to rule. Politics and party strife 
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then enter and break down the unity that 
is so necessary to any enterprise. The towers 
of Babel totter and philosophic onlookers 
foretell a lapse of the human family into 
primitive savagery/ 

Doesn’t this paint a picture of actual 
conditions in the world today ? Is not 
civilization tottering on the Babel Towers it 
has built ? It is the belief in good and bad 
which separates countries in the first place. 
There will come a time when men will give 
up their ideas of patriotism and nationalism 
for world unity. On that day they will give 
up their flags and anthems, and all men will 
be recognized as brothers. Universal unity 
has to start with individual unity. 

In our discussion We are not so much 
interested in the international application of 
this story as we are in its individual appli- 
cation. The question we must ask ourself 
is : 'Why have we failed in our attempt 

to reach heaven V Why do we fail as in- 
dividuals to build an enduring spiritual 
consciousness ? Why have our many attempts 
failed and like the Babel Tower have come 
toppling down ? The promise is that we 
should have enduring health, abundant 
prosperity, and loving relationships with all 
people. Why do we fall short ? I think it 
is quite clear to us that we cannot build 
enduring good if we have a belief in two 
powers and I don’t mean just a belief in a 
God and a Devil but the belief in two powers. 
If we were to really believe in one Power, 
we would come to the place where we would 
clearly understand that all our good comes 
from within. If we were to maintain contact 
with that inner Source, things in the outer 
would appear to meet our every need. If we 
continue to place our faith in outer circum- 
stances, persons, or things before God, we are 
bound to experience lack. Take away these 
outer things, and man believes he has lost 
everything. He believes this because he feels 
that the source is in the outer. To the man 
in spiritual consciousness no lack is ever 
experienced. Take a person away from his 



experience and the play we call life, and 
another steps in to play the needed part. 
Take away his job, and he immediately sees 
it as one door closing and a larger one 
opening. Through the power of his word any 
irregularity in his body is quickly dissolved. 
All outer means, medicinal means, are no 
longer needed for he feels that his inner 
contact with the spirit of God is health 
itself. 

He then experiences very few irregularities 
in his body,, if any. If we believe that perfect 
health will come from medical advances being 
made, we are wrong. Ill-health is the ex- 
pression in the body of erroneous states of 
consciousness. Science can learn to treat 
the effects in the body of such erroneous 
states of mind, but science cannot with 
material means remove the cause. Life must 
express itself, our consciousness must 
express itself. Take away one illness, and 
oftentimes, another appears to take its place. 
People have been healed of stomach ulcers 
through various means only to discover a 
little later that another manifestation of 
illness appeared somewhere else in the body. 

I would like to quote a couple of paragraphs 
form an article, entitled ‘Medical Problems 
of the Future’, in the Science Digest : ‘It is 
seldom recognized that each type of society 
has diseases peculiar to itself. Indeed, that 
each civilization creates its own diseases. 
While a few of the old diseases are being 
solved, new ones are constantly cropping up 
and make modern man increasingly dependent 
on medicine for his survival. Most un- 
expected, perhaps, is the fact that medicine 
is creating new disease problems by reason 
of its very successes. This side of the picture 
came out in the course of a debate held in 
London in November 1952, when the 
Hunterian Society voted 59 to 47 that the 
continued advance in medicine will produce 
more problems than it solves.’ This article 
concludes by saying : ‘While methods of 

control can and will be found for almost 
any pathological state, we can take it for 
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granted that disease will change its mani- 
festations according to social circumstances/ 
I would like to add something here : not 
according to social circumstances, but ac- 
cording to individual consciousness. 

If we believe that health comes from a 
bottle, we are, indeed, building with a material 
concept. We are using what the Bible calls 
slime for mortar. We are not condemning 
medicine ; what would we do without it P It 
is good to be able to remove certain negative 
effects through outer means but let us also 
recognize that this will not remove the cause 
which is in mind. The way to enduring health 
does not come from outer means but from 
understanding that there is only one presence 
and one power in the body. As we live with 
§uch thoughts in our minds, the very atoms 
of our bodies respond in like manner. If we 
gain a consciousness of God as health, then 
health has to manifest in the body ; for the 
body is subject to mind, and to go a little 
further mind is subject to Spirit, and in 
Spirit is only good. If we attain a spiritual 
consciousness, we will find that the mind will 
then be of a spiritual character, and if the 
mind is of a spiritual character, then the body 
will be of a spiritual character. 

If we remove from our minds our human 
Concepts of good health and bad health and 
let the spiritual concept of life abide with us, 
we will discover that we are not building on a 
divided foundation and that we are not using 
slime for mortar. 

The same is true of prosperity : we will find 
that God supplies our every need, for He 
knows the things we need. Let us remember 
the words of Jesus : ‘Consider the lilies, 

how they grow : They toil not, neither do 

they spin, yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory w r as not arrayed like 
one of these* (Luke, 12:27). 

We erroneously believe that our job, our 
stocks or bonds are the source of our material 
good, and if these should be taken away, we 
are left empty-handed. These are channels 
through which God’s good manifests itself, 



but they are not the source. Many people 
believing this way came to tragic ends in 
1029 when the stock market crash took place. 

True prosperity is not in the accumulation 
of wealth but in being in constant contact 
with the ideas for abundance which God has 
already implanted within our being. If we 
believe that our material good comes from 
outer sources, once again our Babel Tower 
will come toppling down. This is true be- 
cause channels of manifestation in the outer 
always change. As a matter of fact, every- 
thing in the outer is in a state of constant 
change. When we are in contact with the 
Infinite within, changes in the outer only 
bring forth greater opportunities. Our bonds 
and stocks are like burnt brick if we believe 
our prosperity comes from them. If we are 
doing this we are again using slime for 
mortar, and such a false structure must sooner 
or later come down. 

The same Truth applies to love. To many 
people love is synonymous with sex. If we 
erroneously believe that love is encompassed 
in sense enjoyments, we are due for a big 
let-down. Love is spiritual in nature, and 
sex is but one of its expressions. The origin 
of love is in the divine Mind. 

Another material concept of love is to 
believe that love can come only from a cer- 
tain person, instead of realizing that the 
very source of love is within our own being. 
When we have a conscious awareness of love, 
the opportunities for expressing that love 
come into our life of their own accord 
through the law of attraction. If we have a 
loving heart, fear not, there will never be a 
shortage of persons to whom this love can be 
expressed. They will be drawn like bees to 
honey. To be able to love others one must 
first find love within oneself. 

Now, I am sure we can see the application 
of the spiritual principles dealt with in this 
discussion. All of us are reaching for heaven. 
Hegardless of wdiat form of good we are seek- 
ing, all of us are seeking for more good, more 
of heaven. Let us remember the spiritual 
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principles in this story of Babel. Let us first 
remember that we should build on a solid 
foundation, on the foundation that there is 
but one presence and one power in the uni- 
verse, God the good. Let us do away with 
our many material concepts which bring only 



limitation. Let us remember, too, that if we 
don't strive to do this, the false structure 
must sooner or later come toppling down. 

If we are determined to try to do this little 
by little, day by day, we will find in time that 
our reaching for heaven has not been in vain. 



STUDIES IN RABINDRANATH’S AESTHETICS 



By Dr. Sudhir Kumar Nandi 



The idolatry of form, in the West, Tagore 

9 

tells us, is due to a misunderstanding of the 
aim of art. The aim of art is not the reali- 
zation of form. The realization of spirit is 
what art aims at. Here, we have an echo 
of the traditional Indian theory of art that 
‘the outward shape by which the content is 
made perceptible is merely there for the sake 
of mind and spirit’. The artist tries to rep- 
resent- the ideal. Thus it is the expression 
of the ideal content which is claimed to be 
the aim of art, and this is made possible 
through such arts as sculpture, painting, 
poetry, or music. Beauty is the main element 
of this expression and it is presumed by 
Western critics that creation of beauty is 
the main business of art. Tagore contends 
that beauty in art has been a mere instru- 
ment and not its complete and ultimate 
significance. When beauty is wrongly re- 
garded as the end of art, form gets the upper 
hand and poses as the end. To Tagore, as 
to Indian thought in general, beauty is sub- 
jective. It does not inhere in the object. 
Beauty is not a mere fact. It cannot 
be surveyed and mapped, so it cannot 
be accounted for. It is an expression — 
an expression infinite in its variety and 
detail. Its abode is in the finite, but 
it points to the infinite. It is bound by 
time and space but it far transcends them in 
its suggestiveness. The appreciation of 
beauty is always personal. So it is beyond 



all scientific calculation and objective 
characterization. That is what Tagore stood 
for. In the words of Tagore (Personality, 
p. 19) : ‘Beauty is the ideal of perfect 
harmony which is in the universal Being ; 
truth, the perfect comprehension of the 
universal mind.’ 

We will do well to remember what Croce, 
the noted Italian philosopher, said in point. 
According to him, art is devoid of any reality- 
consciousness. In denying reality-conscious- 
ness to art, Croce makes common cause 
with artists like Thomas Hardy. Hardy, in 
‘The Esthetic Function of Language’ by A. 
Isenberg ( Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLVI. 
No. I) is quoted as writing : ‘Art is con- 

cerned with seemings only, the mission of art 
being to record impressions, not convictions’. 
Intuition, however, in the words of Croce, 
‘is the undifferentiated unity of the percep- 
tion of the real and of the simple image of 
the possible’. Gentile shares Croce’s activistic 
idealism. He defines art as ‘the exaltation of 
the subject released from the chains of the 
real’. Even if the matter is borrowed from 
nature and history it ‘is not there for its own 
sake but for the soul’s life, for its feeling. 
It represents the “I” as it stands in its sub- 
jective immediacy’. ( The Theory of Mind 
as Pure Act, p. 223) . 

In our intuition, we do not oppose our- 
selves as empirical beings to external reality 
but we simply objectify our impressions, 
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whatever they might be. ‘Intuition reveals 
character, individual physiognomy.* Tagore’s 
observation that art is the expression of 
selected personality, in our sense, does not 
suggest the same thing. For Tagore’s con- 
ception of art has reference to reality and, 
in his opinion, the artistic excellence is 
determined by its proximity to reality. Here, 
Tagore comes closer to Plato. Plato has 
also a similar criterion to judge the merit of 
any artistic work. Here we |may note 
another anomaly in Tagore. Tagore is a 
subjectivist for whom all that is is depend- * 
ent on the subject for its existence. We 
humanize nature, and nature, in its turn, 
helps us to develop. The subject determines 
the nature of the object and contributes to 
its being. So, when reality depends on the 
subject for its existence and is real only in 
relation to ‘me’, we do not understand the 
necessity of introducing reality-consciousness 
in art. When reality itself is ‘posited merely 
for the convenience of exposition’, Tagore’s 
position becomes tenable only if we deny 
reality-consciousness in art as Croce did. 

Beauty, which is expression, is identical 
with art. 'This is Croce’s view. Tagore does 
not equate art with beauty. Beauty is the 
handmaid of art according to Tagore, and 
not its ultimate significance. We know that 
Tagore recognizes the importance of matter 
as well as of form in art. Form alone does 
not make art what it is. But Croce repeat- 
edly tells us that it is form and form alone 
that makes a work of art worth the name. 
(A detailed, discussion of the different 
theories may be found in Sri N. K. Gupta’s 
Bengali book, Rupa 0 Rasa ) . 

An analytical study of the literature of 
Tagore and other master-artists of world 
literature will tell us that Tagore was not 
right in differing from Croce’s view that it is 
form, i.e. activity of the spirit, that makes 
a true work of art. We do not deny that 
‘matter’ (to use a conventional term) is 
there but it has no ‘say’ in contributing to 
its aesthetic worth or artistic value. It is 



not the guiding factor in any work of art. 

A casual meeting with a former lady-love in 
a railway compartment, a wild flower on a 
crannied wall, a Trojan war, or the tragic 
death of a woman of ill-fame, are all equally 
admissible as themes of true poetry. One of 
tlm oldest writers on poetics in Sanskrit re- 
marks that there is nothing in the realm of 
being or in that of thought which does not 
serve the poet’s purpose. No distinction is 
made there between one topic and another 
as regards fitness for poetic treatment. One 
subject is as good as another and there is 
none on which a- fine poem could not be 
written. Proximity of artistic ‘matter’ to 
reality, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
does not help to make true art. It is the 
form that lifts it to the level of art. Things 
may happen in one order and they may be 
recreated in a different order. Reality in 
art has been defined as that wherein we do 
not experience the sense of want. There 
is no resemblance between nature and the 
work of art, yet we do not feel the lack, for 
there is something else which .satisfies our 
aesthetic faculties. From a distance, the 
true work of art gives us the impression of 
the ‘real’ but viewed at close quarters the 
illusion is dissipated. The only evidence of 
truth in art exists when it compels us to 
sny, ‘I see’. A donkey we may pass by in 
nature, but a donkey in art we must acknowl- 
edge even if it be a creature that deplorably 
ignores all its natural history, even if it 
resembles a mushroom at its head and a 
palm-leaf at its tail. 

Art is not reality, nor the true representa- 
tion of -it. It is mere ‘technique’ (as the 
Chinese art critics call it) and there is no 
prescribed rule at all to guide the artist. 
The nature of artistic creation has been ex- 
plained in the Tantras thus : ‘The creation 

of the artist is like the flight of a bird from 
one tree to another leaving no trace of its 
flight in the air.’ This is true of all artistic 
creation. The spirit that creates soars higher 
than the ‘presented reality’ and the artistic 
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creation is like a flight from one tree (pres- 
ented reality) to another (product of art). 
We cannot trace the trail through which the 
artist passed from one to the other. The 
spirit recreates the ‘presented reality’ through 
imagination. This nature of recreation has 
been explained by Tagore in The Religion oj 
Man in the following words : ‘We can make 

truth out by actively modulating its inter- 
relations. This is the work of art. . . . For 
reality is not based in the substance of things 
but in the principle of relationship. . . . 
Reality is the definition of the Infinite which 
relates truth to the person; Reality is 
human; it is what we are conscious of, by 
which we are affected, that which we express. 
When we are intensely aware of it, we are 
aware of ourselves and it gives us delight. 
We live in it, we always widen its limits. 
Our art and literature represent this crea- 
tive activity which is fundamental in man.’ 
And this re-creation, as the handiwork of 
spirit as artist, is of much higher spiritual 
value. It is poetic truth far removed from 
truth in the ordinary sense of correspondence 
with the factual reality. Tagore tells us of 
the higher spiritual value of such poetic truth 
in unambiguous terms, drawing a distinction 
between truth and reality. Truth in Tagore’s 
scheme of aesthetics is of much higher value. 
What is real ( v&stava ) is not always true 
(satya) . In page 63 of his Sdhityer Sivariip 
(Visva Bharati Granthalaya, 1949), he tells 
how man knows his failings and shortcomings 
to be real but does not accept them as true. 
Truth is created in the handiwork of spirit, 
that is, art, philosophy, and religion. Some- 
times ‘truth* is created along the line of the 
‘real’ but certainly this ‘real’ is not identical 
with the ‘true’. Art is one of the ways of 
creating the ‘true’ and this is identical with 
self-expression in Tagore’s view ( Vide ibid. 
p. 64). Tagore is not much concerned 
whether his notion of ‘poetic truth’ is accorded 
recognition by scientists and historians. This 
truth, he writes ‘gives us pure joy and it 
assures its acceptance* (ibid. p. 8) . Truth 



is thus created in the creative imagination 
of the artist. That is why Tagore pro- 
claims that the poet’s imagination has far 
greater importance than the real place of 
factual occurrence ; for, in imagination, the 
artistic facts are created and re-created 
perpetually. 

Tagore tells us that the readers of Valmiki 
have constructed a (mythical) biography of 
the poet on the basis of his poetry ; this 
biography is truer than the actual life 
history of the poet. Such mythical biogra- 
phies are of higher spiritual value for they 
bear the impress of the spirit. They are 
constructed from data which are supplied 
by spirit itself. Poetic works or works of 
art are the result of the primary activity of 
the spirit. So we find Tagore telling us that 
he does not value so much the factual happen- 
ings in our day to day life as the handiworks 
of the spirit in man. Here, he strikes the 
right note in asserting that poetic truth is 
of higher order than truth in the sense of 
factual correspondence. But Tagore is not 
always consistent. He retains in his scheme 
of art and art criticism the reality-conscious- 
ness which is of lesser spiritual value than 

9 

the works of art themselves, on his own ad- 
mission. But Croce overcomes this anomaly 
which we find in Tagore, by holding that a 
true work of art does not refer to reality in 
any way. The reality-consciousness emerges 
on the next level and it is conspicuous by its 
absence on the ait level. So, in one sense, 
both Tagore and Croce agree in denying 
reality-consciousness in art. According to 
Croce, it is yet to emerge on the logical level 
and, according to Tagore, it is already tran- 
scended on the level of art and recreated in 
the imagination of the artist, having a greater 
spiritual value. Thus we find that where 
Tagore is a poet and an artist he agrees with 
Croce unknowingly ; but as an art-critic he 
issues passports both to matter and to form 
and tells us that they are indispensable for 
any true work of art. This is logical 
contradiction. 




